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To the American Psychological Association : 

Your Committee on the Academic Status of Psychology presents 
herewith its Report on the Status of Psychology in the Normal 
Schools. 

Howard C. Warren, Chairman 
Bird T. Baldwin 
John Dewey 
Charles H. Judd 
Margaret F. Washburn 
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Scope of Inquiry. 

Last year your Committee examined the status of psychology in 
American colleges and universities. This year a similar inquiry was 
undertaken regarding the teaching of psychology in normal schools. 

The study fell naturally into two parts : ( I ) The training of the 
instructors who conduct the courses in psychology. (2) The methods 
of teaching psychology in institutions of this character. 

During the summer of 191 5 the chairman sent for catalogues 
from all the normal schools listed in the Report of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. With few exceptions the schools sent 
printed catalogues, or lists of courses where catalogues were not 
available. 

In September a circular letter was sent to the principals of all 
but the very smallest of these schools, with which two question- 
naires were enclosed — one directed to the Principal, covering the 
first point of inquiry, the other directed to the Instructor in Psy- 
chology, with questions concerning the courses. In some cases it was 
necessary to send out a second request. This time the questionnaire 
on the courses was mailed to the instructor personally. In conse- 
quence to this procedure we obtained many more answers to this 
questionnaire than to the other, the instructors showing more interest 
in the inquiry than the principals. As was to be expected also, the 
answers to these questions were generally fuller and contained more 
adequate data than the replies furnished by the principals concerning 
teachers. 

The data received by the Committee bearing on the training of 
instructors were compiled by Miss Washburn, who is responsible for 
Part I of this Report. The data concerning the methods of teaching 
were compiled by Dr. Baldwin, who is responsible for Part II of the 
Report and for the Appendix. 



Part i. The Training of Instructors. * 

Answers to this questionary were received from 101 institutions, 
of which 13 are located in New England, 22 in the Middle States, 
18 in the South, 31 in the Middle West, and 17 in the Far West. 
Some data relating to question 9 (the academic history of the instruc- 
tors) were secured from the other questionary, with regard to 7 
additional schools. 

Since the number of schools answering the questionary is about 
one hundred, when it is stated that a certain number of schools 
answered a given question in a given way, this number is equivalent 
to a percentage. 

1. Requirements for Admission to the School 

The requirements for admission are almost universally the com- 
pletion of a high school course of four years for students who 
expect to be graduated in two years ; the completion of a grammar 
school course for students who can take six years of a normal course. 

2. Total Number of Instructors and Students. Age at Graduation 

The number of pupils ranges from thirty to three thousand two 
hundred and seventeen (Emporia, Kansas) ; the number of teachers 
from five to ninety (Los Angeles). The ratio of instructors to 
students varies from one instructor to every two students, to one 
instructor to every fifty-seven students (123). There are modes at 
the ratios fourteen and nine. These figures are misleading, however, 
because all of the students are not present at the same time ; thus one 
school (123) reports a total of twelve hundred, but "three hundred 
and fifty to date this fall term." 

The most frequent average age of graduation is twenty years: 
the range lies from eighteen to twenty-four. 

3. Size of Staff in Psychology 

Six institutions report more than one instructor devoting his 
whole time to psychology. These are Los Angeles, which has four, 

1 By Margaret F. Washburn, professor of psychology at Vassar College. 
The numbering of section headings corresponds to the questions as numbered 
in the questionary. Where replies or opinions were given confidentially, or 
where it seems inadvisable to mention a school by name, a number in paren- 
thesis is substituted in the text, taken from the committee's list. 



and which is also distinguished as having the largest ratio of instruc- 
tors to students of any of the schools having more than one thousand 
students ; Philadelphia Normal, with three ; Oshkosh, Wis. ; Conway, 
Ark.; Harris Teachers' College, St. Louis; and Warrensburg, Mo., 
with two each. 

Ten other institutions report one instructor devoting his whole 
time to psychology. These are : New York Teachers 1 Training School ; 
Charleston, 111.; West Chester, Penn. ; Newark, N. J.; Spring- 
field, S. D. ; San Jose, Cal. ; Valley City, N. D. ; Normal, 111. ; East 
Las Vegas, N. M. ; Farmville, Va. 

4. Additional Subjects Carried by Instructors 

Twenty institutions combine the teaching of psychology with 
that of two other subjects for the same instructor, and seven combine 
it with the teaching of three other subjects. 

Thus in only sixteen per cent, of the schools does an instructor 
devote his whole time to the teaching of psychology. 

The teaching of psychology is combined with that of the fol- 
lowing subjects : principles of education, history of education, school 
supervision and management, physiology, history, sociology, English, 
German, Latin, logic, mathematics, geography, agriculture, civics, 
nature study, kindergarten, ethics, biology, and gardening. 

5. Training Required of Instructors 

Forty-three institutions require both college and normal school 
training of their teachers of psychology. One of these reports: 
"Not normal, but Teachers' College. ,, Thirty-eight require college 
training only, not normal school training. Ten of these say with 
emphasis that they do not want normal school graduates. Four 
institutions (9, 32, 57, 87) want their teachers of psychology to be 
normal school and not college graduates. 

6. Sex of Instructors 

Fifty-three institutions say they would appoint a woman teacher 
of psychology. Two ask with astonishment, "Why not?" and one 
wants to know whether the question is a joke. On the other hand, 
seven say they would not appoint a woman, sixteen say they prefer a 
man (three say, "Not if I had money enough to get a man"), and 
nine are very doubtful about appointing a woman. An examination 



of the regional distribution of the schools giving these answers gives 
the following result, which is not very significant owing to the small 

number of schools concerned : 

In New England, 69% of the schools would appoint a woman, o would 
not, 1 prefer a man. 

In the Middle States, 59% of the schools would appoint a woman, 4% 
would not, 9% prefer a man. 

In the South, 37% of the schools would appoint a woman, 4% would 
not, 14% prefer a man. 

In the Middle West, 43% of the schools would appoint a woman, 9% 
would not, 18% prefer a man. 

In the Far West, 44% of the schools would appoint a woman, 16% 
would not, 16% prefer a man. 

There does seem to be some indication that women are at a 
disadvantage in the West as compared with the East. 

7. Graduate Work of Instructors 

Seventy-four institutions require that their instructors in psy- 
chology shall have pursued graduate work. However, in eleven of 
these the instructors have not as a matter of fact done any graduate 
work. Perhaps the statement that such work is required refers to 
the appointment of their successors. Six ( 50, 132, 170, 1 18, 32, 52) say 
"no" to this question; two (221, 63) consider other qualifications 
more important. 

8. Special Examination for Instructors 

Only six institutions require an examination of candidates for 
the position of instructor in psychology. These are: New York 
Training School for Teachers; Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers; Teachers' Training School, Jersey City; Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy; Philadelphia Normal; Miner, Washington, 
D.C. 

9. Academic History of Instructors 

There are fifteen schools out of the 101 on our list where there 
are teachers of psychology having the degree of Ph.D. These are : 
Los Angeles, Cal. (three), Harris Teachers' College, St. Louis 
(three), and thirteen others (43, 37, 69, 159, 107, 123, 70, 42, 71, 
139, 167, 91, 34) with one each. Most of these degrees were taken 
at nine universities, one being obtained abroad. 

There are seventeen schools on our list where there are teachers 
of psychology who have received the degree of A.M. They are: 
Los Angeles, Cal. (two) ; New York Training School (three) ; 



Farmville, Va. (two) ; and fourteen others (37, 87, 69, 70, 77 y 147, 
170, 43, 153, 159, 16, 129, 100, 63) with one each. Most of these 
degrees were granted by seven universities. 

Thus about thirty-two per cent, of the schools on our list have 
teachers of psychology who have received advanced degrees. 

As regards graduate work not recognized by degrees, it is not 
easy to get at the facts from the questionary answers. "Graduate 
work" is probably not in every case interpreted as meaning "work 
done after the completion of regular college undergraduate work in 
the same subject:" thus a person who is graduated from a normal 
school and later takes a special course in psychology at a college may 
refer to it as graduate work ; or a person who has been graduated from 
college but has taken no psychology as an undergraduate may later 
take a special course in introductory psychology and call it graduate 
work ; or, finally, the graduate work mentioned as having been done 
by the teacher of psychology may not have been in psychology. 
There are forty-one teachers of psychology on our list who do not 
claim to have done graduate work; six of these are not college 
graduates. 

Postgraduate work not specified as leading to an advanced 
degree is reported as having been done by nine instructors at seven 
universities, including two abroad. Special work not designated as 
graduate work is reported as having been done by fifteen instructors 
at six universities, including summer school work. 

10. Previous Teaching Experience 

There appears to be no advantage obtainable from summarizing 
the answers to this question; indeed, it would be almost impossible 
to do so. Most of the instructors in psychology appear to have had 
considerable experience in grade and high school teaching. 

11. Research or Advanced Work of Instructors 

Fifty-seven per cent, of the schools say their instructors in 
psychology have pursued research work or advanced work since 
beginning to teach ; thirty- four per cent, answer in the negative. Ten 
mention four universities as the scene of their instructors' labors. 

12. Publication by Instructors 

Nineteen of the teachers of psychology have made contributions 
of importance to psychological literature. All but four of those men- 
tioned are members of the American Psychological Association. 



Twenty-six institutions say that nothing has been published by 
their instructors on psychological topics, and forty-one omit to 
answer the question. One (67) remarks severely and perhaps justly 
that its instructors are supposed to teach and not write : "Of writing 
and publishing we have too much." 

13. Comments and Suggestions Offered 

The "comments and suggestions," where made, are for the most 
part with reference to the chief desiderata in a psychological instruc- 
tor for a normal school. 

The trait oftenest recommended is the application of psychology 
to the special needs of education, the use of a psychology that is not 
too "bookish." This is mentioned by eighteen institutions. 

Next comes experience. A wide teaching experience, especially 
in grade work, is mentioned as desirable by sixteen schools. 

Training (that is, special study) comes third. Thirteen schools 
think it worth mentioning as necessary to an instructor in psychology. 
Two refer especially to the desirability of a study of philosophy as a 
background ; two to a study of sociology, and one each to a study of 
biology and English literature. 

Other desiderata mentioned are in the nature of personal traits. 
Two schools mention "love of the subject," three an understanding 
of and sympathy with childhood, two ability to teach, and one each 
interest in humanity and common sense. 

Some striking comments are the following: 

"Experience has shown that most normal school students are not 
far enough advanced to fully understand a thorough education in 
psychology" (189). 

"I want a teacher of power in the first place who, secondly, has 
taken up psychology. I do not want an inexperienced University 
Ph.D."U6). 

"I should frankly hesitate to engage for work in the normal 
school a person who had taken a doctor's degree in psychology or 
who had carried special work in that subject to any length. As a 
university man you will presumably hold this viewpoint in contempt, 
and it is probably quite useless to argue it" (21, where psychology 
is taught by the principal, whose specialty is geology). 

"The best psychology teacher I have ever had was a Smith 
College girl, A.B. course" ( 134). 

"My constant disappointment has been the tendency to teach 
purely the science, and not to teach it chiefly to help the teachers to 
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teach better. This I think is why it has not been very useful and 
why it is unpopular and is so largely held in little esteem" (149). 
'We do not go very deeply into psychology" (92). 
Present day instruction in psychology in our normal schools is 
better than that of our colleges. Most college instruction is pretty 
poor, more especially in psychology. It is too vague and top-heavy 
for the average college mind" (67). 

"Present day training excellent. More emphasis, though, should 
be placed on mental behavior or reaction as a whole rather than on 
mental analysis. The psychological clinic idea should receive more 
recognition from instructors" (157). 

"The modern viewpoint, the human element, the spirit of re- 
search, the scholastic equipment, the teaching gift" (171). A good 
description of the ideal teacher in any subject. 

Fifty-four schools failed to answer question 13. 

Conclusions 

The inferences to be drawn from these data must be guarded 
on account of the small number of schools heard from. The follow- 
ing conclusions seem, however, fairly well justified. 

1. Students specializing in psychology at colleges and univer- 
sities should, if they plan to teach it in normal schools, arrange to 
teach for a few years at least in grade and high schools to acquire 
familiarity with the problems of teachers in such institutions. 

2. Many of the normal schools of the country need to be 
aroused to the desirability of a more thorough academic and graduate 
training for their instructors in psychology. However important 
experience in teaching and the application of psychology to educa- 
tional problems may be, university training is of equal importance, 
and should have been mentioned as desirable by an equal number of 
schools. Nor should as many as forty-two teachers of psychology 
from a little over a hundred schools be without graduate training. 
That the suspicion of university training expressed by certain normal 
schools is only in a small degree justified is indicated by the fact that 
such admirably planned institutions as the New York Training 
School for Teachers and the Los Angeles Normal School have not 
hesitated to place their psychological courses in the hands of teachers 
who have had a thorough course of study at universities and have 
done much research ; who are in fact of precisely the same calibre as 
college professors. 



These are the main conclusions. Incidentally, the following 
indications appear : 

3. The normal schools of New England are markedly behind 
those of other parts of the country in all the points covered by this 
questionary. All the questionaries returned were looked over and 
the schools sending them were graded as plus, average, or minus on 
the basis of the equipment and generally modern and progressive 
spirit indicated by the answers. This standard is vague, but only 
those schools were put in the plus or minus groups which stood 
obviously and markedly above or below the rest. There were seven 
minus schools in the New England list, four in the Middle States 
list, three in the Southern States list, one in the Middle West and one 
in the Far West. Since the number of schools sending returns from 
the New England States was less than that of the schools sending 
returns from any other section, this seems a significant result. 

4. Contrary to one's expectations of a region where educa- 
tional facilities are exactly the same for both sexes, women seem to be 
less willingly appointed teachers of psychology in the normal schools 
of the West than in those of the Middle States and New England. 
It is quite possible that this is due to the fact that men are more 
expensive, and that in the less well equipped schools of New England 
women are appointed because they are cheaper. A study of the schools 
marked plus and minus on their questionaries reveals, however, 
no general correlation between the excellence of the schools and their 
willingness to appoint women. 
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II. The Present Status of the Teaching of Psychology. * 

Introduction 

The aim of this report is ( i ) to give the members of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association a survey of the present scope and 
methods of teaching psychology in the Normal Schools of the United 
States; (2) to present the first hand material and the results of this 
investigation in a constructive form which will be of direct assistance 
to the instructors in these and other schools; and (3) to offer con- 
structive criticisms that will lead to better achievement within the 
field of psychology. The material has been obtained from 134 
schools representing 43 States of the Union, Florida and Iowa being 
the only States with normal schools that are not represented in this 
report. 

The replies to the questions were supplemented in all cases by 
copies of the catalogues and in some instances by outlines of courses 
and examination questions. With two exceptions, no manuscripts 
or printed articles bearing directly on investigations on normal 
school students were submitted or referred to. This would indicate 
that instructors seldom use their own classes for material for inves- 
tigation. 

1. Required Work in Psychology for Graduation 

In 79 normal schools, psychology is begun in the first year of 
the normal school course. In 10 schools, the work is begun in the 
second year and in the remainder of the schools in the third or 
fourth year. The courses of instruction range from one to six 
years; most of the better schools have a two, three or four year 
course. A distribution of the number of classroom hours per day 
devoted to psychology is from 1 to 6 inclusive with the mode at 4, 
and the median at 3.7. The number of terms during which psychology 
is given extends from 1 to 6, and since the length of terms varies 

1 By Professor Bird T. Baldwin of Swarthmore College. The writer 
has been materially assisted in the compilation of the material of this study 
by two of his graduate students, Eloise Vest and Louise Schriefer. The 
numbers in the section headings correspond to the questions as numbered in 
the questionnaire with the exception of 6 to 11; in these sections the question 
numbers are given in brackets. The numbers in parenthesis in the text are 
substitutes for the names of individual schools, as in Part I. 



from nine to forty-five weeks, the distribution for the time allotment 
represented in this study is expressed in classroom hours in the 
accompanying chart, which shows a range in number from 25 to 520 
with the modes at no to 120 and the median at 115. 
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The distribution of hours (Chart I.) shows there is little agree- 
ment in regard to how much psychology a prospective teacher should 
have. In the writer's opinion there is no excuse for any regular 
school subject like psychology, which has not been pursued during 
previous years, being taught for the short period of 25 lessons. On 
the other hand 520 classroom periods represent an undue amount of 
time to this field, unless the instructors are including educational 
subjects which do not ordinarily fall within the connotation of the 
term "psychology." The amount of time given to psychology will 
vary with the length and scope of the training which the school gives 
and no definite standard could be suggested, but the modes of 90-120 
periods is a safe norm for a guide, at least. 
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2. The Differentiation of Work in Psychology 

That the normal schools are differentiating into special fields of 
training is shown by the fact that the amount and method of instruc- 
tion varies with the prevocational or professional type of work 
pursued. For example, less work is required at one school (8) for 
students in Manual Training, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, 
Kindergarten; in another school (37) Primary and Kindergarten 
teachers receive special instruction in Child Psychology; in another 
(58) the men in the Practical Arts courses receive less psychology 
and of a slightly different nature; in another (64) students in the 
commercial courses pursue problems of particular import in their 
branches; five schools (73, 80, 85, 129, 197) require less work in our 
subject for the rural teachers than that of the regular courses. 
Among the schools that offer special work in adolescence for pros- 
pective High School teachers are Emporia, Kan., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Farmville, Va., Fredericksburg, Va., and Stevens' Point, Wis. 
Among the institutions which aim to meet the needs of grade teachers 
by giving work in the genetic phases of earlier child development, 
are Springfield, Mass., Oneonta, N. Y., Valley City, N. D., San 
Marcos, Tex., Platteville, Wis., Angola, Ind. 

A good example of this gradation of work in psychology is 
found in the State Normal School of Oshkosh, Wis. Principal John 
A. H. Keith writes: 

You will note that we have divided our school into five departments; 
viz., a primary department to train teachers for grades one to four inclusive ; 
a grammar grade department to train teachers for grades five to eight 
inclusive; a State graded school department to train principals of State 
graded schools, that is, village schools; a high school department to train 
teachers for high school subjects — three years in length; and an industrial 
department in which we train teachers of industrial subjects for public school 
work including high school work. 

In the above courses, there is a year's work in psychology and pedagogy. 
The contents of the course and the method of approach is different in each 
class. We are just working out our new courses and have not yet put the 
outline into print. 

That some schools are losing their earlier aims and practices of 
preparing teachers and are entering into the field of competition with 
the larger High Schools and other types of specialized schools, is 
shown by the elimination of psychology from some courses entirely and 
the stressing of other academic subjects, as well as commercial and 
industrial branches. In several catalogues it is very difficult to find 
any mention of psychology. One instructor from the Middle Atlantic 
States wrote, "Out of my two hundred students, only 48 are taking 
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up teaching as a profession." In another State institution in the same 
State more students are listed in music and commercial branches than 
in psychology. In some "Industrial" and "Normal Art Schools" 
no psychology is given. 

The differentiation of psychology to meet the needs of special 
types of training is a hopeful outlook, providing each special type 
has been preceded by the rudiments of the general science. In no 
case can the general principles of a science be adequately replaced by 
the substitution of a few devices applicable to specific situations. 

3. The Subject Matter in Psychology 

Not all the schools differentiate the courses within their psychol- 
ogy departments, but of 134 schools, 98 list courses in General 
Psychology, 92 in Educational Psychology, 52 in Child Psychology, 
25 in Experimental Psychology, 6 in Animal Psychology, 26 in the 
Psychology of Special Branches of learning, 4 in Social Psychology, 
1 in Genetic Psychology, 2 in Clinical Psychology. 

The large number of instructors who listed "General Psychol- 
ogy" independently of "Educational Psychology" shows that the 
general science is still considered a prerequisite for educational 
psychology, although the general psychology may be tinged with 
many or few educational applications and corollaries. 

(a) Time allotment. The order of frequency of the number 
of recitations per week is 5, 3, 4, 2, 1, and the number of weeks varies 
from 5 to 41, with general educational and child psychology receiving 
relatively the most time. 

(b) The texts. The distribution of the texts used throws 
additional light on the scope and nature of the courses, and while a 
few of these books are in lists as supplementary to the lectures or 
main texts, apparently all are used more or less within the classroom. 

Chart II shows the distribution of texts used. Nearly all of 
those most frequently used are recognized and "standard" texts of 
the modern type. 

Among the newer books which have not yet found their way 
into these normal schools as texts may be cited Gessell's Normal 
Child and Primary Education; Hollingsworth's Outlines of Experi- 
mental Psychology; Ogden's Introduction to Psychology; Valen- 
tine's Introduction to Experimental Psychology in Relation to Edu- 
cation; Swift's Learning and Doing; Winch's Children's Perceptions. 



The fact that eight texts are used by instructors in 10 to 34 
schools shows that an effort is being made to adopt a standard 
scientific text even though it may be written primarily for a class of 
more advanced students. The fact that 36 schools are all using a text 
that no one else is using is not very promising for the science. 




CHART II. 

(c) Leading topics. In schools of such marked differences in 
entrance requirements, scholastic attainments and particular func- 
tions, a general sequence of topics in a given course has not been 
discovered by the writer. The work in general and educational 
psychology illustrates the points of view of introspection, function, 
structure, genetic development, biology, behavior and experimenta- 
tion ; selected outlines have been printed in the Appendix for 
comparison and use by other instructors. (See page 27 f.) An 
effort has been made here to present type outlines, classified in such 
a manner that they may be inspected and compared. 

In the psychology at Emporia, Kan., Professor Triplett gives 
a three hour course for one semester in clinical and abnormal psy- 
chology, which includes tests for arrested development, disturbances 



and defects of personality, and a study of the arrested, the dull, the 
gifted and the genius; the psychology of capacities, of tension and 
catharsis ; and the methods of psycho-analysis, including the associa- 
tion method, and hypnotism, are given some attention. Whipple's 
Manual, the Binet Scale and other mental tests are used. 

At the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, Professor Norbert 
J. Melville conducts a series of mental tests, which constitute part 
of the official examination for admission to the school. The advanced 
students, who have successfully completed 120 hours of psychology, 
including 60 hours of laboratory experiment, are given a series of 
lectures and demonstrations on the technique of the Binet and other 
mental tests. After practicing on each other and on pupils in the 
practice school under the instructor's direction, the students are given 
an examination in methods of testing. The student's field work is 
then conducted under the personal supervision of the instructors under 
the joint auspices of the Department of Superintendence and the 
Medical Inspectors of the Philadelphia public school system. Stu- 
dents are trained to observe and report cases of adenoids, language 
defects and other handicaps, which records may be of service in 
interpreting results. (For additional summaries of courses see 
Appendix, page 27 f.) 

(d) Required and optional courses. In 95 institutions General 
Psychology is required ; in yy, Educational Psychology ; in 11, Exper- 
imental Psychology ; in 29, Child Psychology ; in 2, Animal Psy- 
chology; in 7, Special Branches of Learning; in 2, Social Psychol- 
ogy ; and in none, Clinical Psychology. 

4. Methods of Conducting Classes 

The recitation method is most in vogue in the classes in psy- 
chology in the normal schools, as shown by the fact that of the 134 
answers received, recitations are listed 125 times; the use of occa- 
sional lectures is listed 63 times ; and other methods include observa- 
tion, report, research, experiments, outside reading, discussion, theses 
and demonstrations to supplement the work. 

5. Size of the Classes 

This is a factor which has been a marked handicap in the 
teaching in many normal schools in the past. The distribution table 
shows a better condition than has been previously recorded, so far 
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as the writer is aware, since Whipple in 1909 gave his average as 
107.3, and ne included Ypsilanti with a class of 500. There are three 
schools where the average size of the class is 10. There are 23 
schools where the average is 40, and others that run as high as 76 
and 78. One school reported 160 students per class with occasional 
section work. The modes are from 36 to 40. (See Chart III.) 

In accepting these numbers we must keep in mind that these are 
young, inadequately prepared students, who have had no previous 
training in this subject, which is one of several other new subjects 
undertaken, and that the instructor has little or no time for con- 
ference work or laboratory and library assistance. 
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6. Number of Periods of Instruction per Instructor [11] 

The difficulty of large classes in psychology is directly correlated 
with the amount of work the instructor does. Formerly many 
schools were requiring 4, 5, 6, and 7 periods of instruction per day 
and there has been a marked improvement in this direction. The 
distribution (see Chart IV.) is as follows: 1 hour, 6 schools; 2 hours, 
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15 schools; 3 hours, 28 schools; 4 hours, 46 schools; 5 hours, 15 
schools; and 6 hours, 3 schools; the mode being 4 hours and the 
median at 3.7 hours. (12 to 16 per week are recommended for best 
work.) 
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CHART IV. 

7. The Correlation of Psychology with Practice Teaching [6] 

There is a marked tendency in the better normal schools to 
coordinate and correlate the work in psychology with school obser- 
vation and practice teaching. There are 61 instructors who answer 
affirmatively the question, "Is the work in psychology correlated 
with practice teaching?" Of the 125 schools answering this question 
16 state there is no correlation between the two courses and 48 say 
"not definitely ;" others state "partially," "not closely," "much of it," 
"not so far as I know," "not in any special way," "only indirectly," 
"not fully or well," "somewhat." A few state that there is simply 
sequence of the courses. 

Among those who indicate a closer correlation with practice 
teaching, the following means and methods are given: "students 
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spend definite periods in the training schools daily while pursuing 
psychology," "psychology is taken up alternative months when the 
students are not in practice schools," "special observations are given," 
"observation is a part of the course," "work in measurements in model 
school," "critic teacher gives the psychology," "directed observations 
and reports," "psychology carried on with practice work," "obser- 
vation lessons," "taken at the same time under the same instructor," 
"papers on the application of psychology to practice teaching are 
required," "observation and discussion go hand in hand with class 
work," "through conferences," "class demonstrations given with the 
use of children." 

Kalamazoo Normal School offers an illustration of the method 
used where classes visit the model or training school. Professor 
Norman Cameron states : 

By means of definite assignments for observation and careful study of 
children, the students have opportunity to gain further acquaintance with the 
interests and activities of the various stages of child life and youth. Two 
observations under the direction of the instructor are made weekly in the 
training school. This is supplemented by the reading of some of the more 
significant studies that have been made and by acquaintance with the more 
important conclusions and problems that have been formulated. 

Professor Harvey A. Peterson, of Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois, gives a good illustration of correlation between the psy- 
chology and the practice teaching : 

The elementary work is correlated with teaching. All students teach one 
period a day for three terms. During this time they meet once a week for 
"critiques" under the direction of the teacher of the course in General 
Method. This course follows Elementary Psychology, and both in it and in 
General Method and in the criticism of the sample lessons in "critiques," 
what they have learned in the elementary course in psychology is brought to 
bear on teaching. Another course, called Teaching Process, has observations 
of children in the training school connected with it, but this course precedes 
Elementary Psychology, and is intended mainly for those who have to leave 
school before taking Elementary Psychology or who will not stay long enough 
for practice teaching. Those who are preparing for high school teaching 
omit Teaching Process, and take Pedagogy of Adolescence, taught by the 
principal of the practice high school. General Method is required. 

8. Psychological Laboratories [7] 

Normal Schools are steadily but slowly increasing the number of 
psychological laboratories and 29 schools replied affirmatively to this 
question. In most instances these represent the best and more ad- 
vanced schools. (See Chart V.) 

The psychological work at the Los Angeles State Normal 
School, California, comprises one of the best organized departments. 
There are 11 instructors and the laboratory work is under the 



directorship of Professor Grace M. Fernald. Only graduates from 
a four year high school with special recommendation for scholarship 
in fifteen year units of secondary school work, or the full equivalent, 
are admitted to the school. The order in which a course in psychology 
is taken is not varied, but is so planned as to be either definitely 
preparatory for or depending on other courses preceding or follow- 
ing it. 
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CHART V. 



The range of the cost of equipment in laboratories is from $50 
(2 schools) to $2,000 (2 schools). Several schools indicated they 
have models, charts, a lantern, simple apparatus, but no definite 
laboratory. It is rather significant that 7 schools, Brooklyn, Cape 
Girardeau, Denver, St. Louis, Warrensburg, Los Angeles and Mar- 
quette report an equipment of $1,000 or more, and Greeley, which 
has a relatively good laboratory, did not reply to our letter. (See 
Chart VI.) 

9. Types of Laboratory Experiments [8] 
Few schools furnish outlines of laboratory experiments, but that 
of Professor William J. Taylor, of Brooklyn, is suggestive in showing 
a change of method : 



The fifth period each week is devoted to a correlated series of experi- 
ments bearing on the topics being studied in the general course. Hitherto 
our experimental routine has been to assign a single problem for experiment 
to each student to be continued throughout the course, with the other students 
taking their turns as "observers." This procedure has been changed during 
the term just passed to class experiments conducted by the instructor and 
reported somewhat elaborately each week following, with graphs and tabula- 
tions where the data call for them. Our unanimous opinion is that this 
change has been an improvement. As the old set of experiments were many 
of them ill-adapted to the new method, we have organized a new set. We have 
departed a little from the trodden paths in order to adapt the experiments 
to the practical .problems of the prospective teacher, but most of the 
suggestions underlying our present list came, of course, from well-tested 
research methods. I shall merely indicate a few of our list of some twenty 
experiments: habit formation by left-hand writing, mirror-tracing, reasoning 
to solve problems and interpretation of meaning, reaction-time, imagination, 
conception, etc 
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CHART VI. 



The New York Training School issues a syllabus of their 
experiments, but this has not been accessible to the writer. 

The State Normal School at Moorhead, Minnesota, has pub- 
lished a bulletin on Correlation of Secondary School Grades with 
Certain Standard Mental Tests as Evidence of General Intelligence, 



by Professor Robert Collins, which forms an excellent investigation 
for a comparative study of mental tests with normal school students. 
(See Appendix, page 27 f„ for additional outlines.) 

10. The Observation and Testing of Children [9] 

As shown by the distribution Chart (VII.) the occasional or sys- 
tematic observation of children is now a part of the scope and methods 
of instruction in a majority of the normal schools reporting (82). 
In 67 of these some type of testing is pursued. In 50 schools no 
observation or testing is given. 
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Several schools are giving some training in the technique of 
applying tests to school children. Among the tests cited are the 
following : form board test, color test, tests in the economy of learn- 
ing, tests for motor coordination, perception, memory, association, 
imagination, Courtis tests, Binet-Simon tests, the Healy tests, Yerkes- 
Bridges scale, and experiments included in the texts of Myers, 
Pyle, Seashore, Starch, Thorndike, Wallin and Whipple. Professor 
Will S. Monroe, Montclair, N, J., has been using a series of 33 tests 
designed and printed by him for use at Westfield, Mass. 
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In addition to the above, similar tests might very profitably be 
tried out from the Knox Series now in use at Ellis Island ; the 
Weidensall Tests used at Bedford Hills, N. Y. ; the Fernald Tests 
used at Concord, Mass. ; the Porteus Tests used in Fitzroy, Victoria, 
Australia ; the Woolley and Fisher Tests used in connection with the 
public schools of Cincinnati, Ohio; the Franz Tests used in Wash- 
ington; the Woodworth, Wells and Hollingworth Series used at 
Columbia University. 

Since no instructor includes them in the scope of courses given 
or tests mentioned, there is apparently little or no training of normal 
school students in the theory and use of measuring scales and tests 
for the efficiency of school instruction, which aim to evaluate the 
quantitative and qualitative accomplishment of pupils from a psycho- 
educational point of view. This is a profitable field for training 
schools to take up, since the psychology is carried directly into the 
schoolroom and applied. 

11. The Aim of Work in Psychology [10] 
In reply to the question, "What are some of the fundamental 
aims of your work in psychology ?" every instructor attempted to 
formulate within a few words or a few sentences the goal toward 
which he apparently has been striving. For convenience in classifi- 
cation, these replies have been grouped into seven divisions. In some 
instances they overlap, but each has a shade of difference in meaning 
from all others. 

i. Those that have in mind the presentation of the rudiments 
or foundations of a science or body of knowledge with presupposi- 
tions and underlying principles formulate their aims as follows : 

To acquaint students with the main facts of psychology and to deal 
with problems in a functional manner (31). 

To acquaint students with psychology and independent psychological 
thinking (40). 

To get students to observe and think in this line and to get some 
knowledge of vocabulary (58). 

To give a knowledge of fundamentals, ability to introspect and study 
psychological problems (75). 

To give a knowledge of the laws of psychology to build educational 
laws upon (77). 

To teach pupils to psychologize, to introspect and observe others (86). 

To acquaint the students with the human psychophysical organism (119). 

To give the students a general psychological insight (157). 

To give a working knowledge of the fundamental principles of psycho- 
logical application to school teaching (164). 

To give a fundamental knowledge of the human mind so that proper 
stimuli can be used to gain desirable responses (169). 

To become familiar with facts of mental processes (170). 

To give knowledge of mental processes (208). 
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To give understanding of mental processes (215). 

To give training in introspection, knowledge of principles, development 
of attitude of interest, familiarity with psychological literature (13). 

2. Those that have in mind primarily the application of psy- 
chology to education — to the school, to teaching, to class management 
or methods of instruction ; they aim, 

To prepare teachers to avoid unwise and uneconomical direction of 
education (17). 

To give intelligent outlook upon problems of school work (18). 

To lay foundation for discussion of principles of teaching and appli- 
cation (ss). 

To prepare students for the study of pedagogy (45). 

To make students broad in understanding the basis of principles of 
education (49). 

To lead to scientific teaching (193). 

To furnish to future teachers a guide in their conduction of practical 
school procedure (80). 

To lay a foundation in psychological principles for education and 
teaching (81). 

To let the psychology constitute a basis for the interpretation and 
adaptation of fundamental principles of method (117). 

To furnish an educational application of mental laws (222). 

To furnish a background for pedagogy (123). 

To give a general understanding of psychological principles especially 
in relation to teachers (190). 

To create interest in psychological literature and to give basis for 
pedagogy and more efficient teaching (153). 

To form a basis of method and management (154). 

To aid in school efficiency (175). 

To give pedagogical and methodical training (194). 

To fix principles of mind action and lay foundation for pedagogy and 
practice teaching. 

To furnish a basis for pedagogy and methods of teaching (199). 

To rationalize instruction (23). 

To give knowledge of general mental activities to give aid in teach- 
ing (128). 

To give an understanding of mental laws which will aid directly in the 
teaching process (129). 

3. For those that have in mind the mental development of 
children, the aim is, 

To study the development of the mind of children (9). 

To acquaint students with important conscious processes of the grow- 
ing child (187). 

To give acquaintance with the mental life of children (35). 

To get an understanding of the behavior of children (37). 

To ascertain the approximate time for certain instincts to arise so that 
students may be better fitted to adapt the work to a child (85). 

To study the laws of mental development (100). 

4. Those whose instruction centers around the learning process 
of the children to be instructed have as their aim, 

To develop some appreciation of the methods of learning (49). 

To acquaint teachers with the mental laws concerning the learning 
process (43). 

To study the processes of learning and to make provisions for these (83). 

To develop an insight into the development of the mind as learning 
occurs (101). 
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5. Those that take into more marked consideration the problem 
of indizridual differences have as a goal, 

To enable students to understand mental processes and appreciate 
individual differences (no). 

To give a knowledge of innate tendencies and individual differences (223). 
To lead to a study of individual pupils (147). 

6. Those that inject into their purpose the development of the 
student who is studying psychology emphasize certain phases of 
psychology which lead, 

To a knowledge of self in economy of learning (6). 

To learning how their own minds work and grow — to improving the 
working of their own minds and to applying the above when working with 
little children (221). 

To gaining inspiration to study one's own mind and facts of conscious- 
ness (67). 

To acquiring a habit of self study (106). 

7. Those that have in their formulated aim the preparation for 
further interest and research work in psychology are few. They 
state that they wish, 

To arouse a lasting interest in psychology (92). 
To stimulate interest in individual investigation (150). 
To open up an interesting field of study and to teach students how to 
psychologize (192). 

12. Comments and Suggestions Offered 

Certain difficulties and limitations which militate against good 
teaching were brought out in response to this question. The well 
known difficulties of administrative implications encountered by 
instructors are listed as follows: 1. Not enough time. 2. Too many 
classes. 3. Too many students. 4. Too many outside duties. 5. 
Opportunities limited. 6. Too much work. 7. Lack of equipment. 
8. Immaturity of students. 9. Poor preparation of students. 10. Not 
enough time to give students what they need. 

Another difficulty, less apparent from the replies received, may 
be found in the fact that normal school instructors in all departments 
are doing a great deal of educational work through teachers' insti- 
tutes, educational associations, extension courses, school commence- 
ment addresses, etc. All this type of work takes energy from work, 
conferences, and the instructor's professional preparation, leisure and 
advancement. Additional factors involved are, 

Too little time and opportunity given for solution of training school 
problems; not enough advanced work. 

Too much teaching to do to study as much as I wish. Written many 
articles and several books. 

Need more time, better prepared students, better text books, more 
opportunity to do research work. 
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Need more thorough correlation between psychology and practice teach- 
ing. 

City and State examinations greatest obstacle in way of effective 
changes in course. 

Difficulty on account of crowded schedule and inability to use library. 

From the methodological viewpoint one instructor finds, 

Modern experimental psychology and child psychology are as yet so 
fragmentary and inconclusive in results that they confuse a young teacher. 

Others state, 

Among difficulties are immaturity of high school graduates, their lack 
of biological information and failure to realize the practical bearing of 
psychology. 

Difficulty in getting students to apply psychology. 

Most students take psychology because it is required. 

No test simple enough which places emphasis on value. 

Need for simple tests. 

A too crowded schedule on the part of students and instructors 
is among the fundamental difficulties which have been gleaned by the 
writer indirectly from the answers of the instructors. These latter 
difficulties may be traced directly to the administrative policy of the 
school. In one school, recently, a very large number of students were 
carrying "two years in one," which necessitated the simultaneous 
pursuance of from five to ten subjects, and the instructor taught not 
less than six periods per day for five days per week. 

As stated above, the present study shows that this is not the case 
in the best normal schools of to-day, although a large number of 
schools are still requiring too many hours of instruction on the part 
of the instructor and too many courses on the part of the student. 

General Conclusions 

From the data submitted by the instructors of these 134 Normal 
Schools the general conclusions to be drawn are : 

1. One full year's course of three periods per week constitutes 
the median amount of required work in psychology, with a wide and 
scattering distribution among institutions for periods of from 8 to 
173 weeks. 

2. There is a tendency for schools to differentiate psychology 
into special courses, but the order of required work at present is — 
General Psychology, Educational Psychology, Child Psychology. Ex- 
perimental Psychology, Psychology of School Subjects, Social Psy- 
chology, Animal Psychology. 

3. There is marked lack of uniformity in the use of common or 
correlated text-books of instruction. 
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4. On the average an instructor teaches 45 students, for 3.7 
periods per day, by means of the "recitation method." 

5. There is a marked tendency toward closer correlation of 
psychology with practice teaching. 

6. Thirty-one schools have laboratories with equipment rang- 
ing from $50 to $2,000, and in 25 schools regular courses in experi- 
mental psychology are given. 

7. The observation and testing of children is an integral factor 
in the method of instruction in psychology in the better normal 
schools. 

8. The difficulties involved in instruction are in the main 
administrative, but there is also frequently a lack of selected and 
organized material for instruction. 

9. In the main the work in psychology aims to direct education 
by laying foundations in principles which acquaint students with 
important conscious processes of growing children; to lead to a 
study of individual differences and to search for the principles 
involved in the learning processes ; to acquaint students with behavior 
as an expression of consciousness, and to lead them to psychologize. 

10. Among the significant problems evoked by the study are 
the following: Is general psychology a necessary prerequisite for 
educational psychology? How may the principles and facts of 
modern psychology be made more accessible to instructors and stu- 
dents in normal schools? How far should mental tests take the 
place of experimental psychology? How may instructors introduce 
into their work the elements of experiment and research on normal 
school classes ? 
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Appendix. x 

Several instructors have taken the time to submit to the writer 
definitely outlined courses that are being given. These outlines are 
helpful in giving the members of the Association an insight into the 
scope and consecutive steps of approach to the subject matter of 
psychology in the normal schools, and they will also give the instruc- 
tors of the various schools a glimpse into the classrooms of their 
colleagues. 

The first outline in General Psychology shows the effect of the 
modern behaviorist 's point of view. 

The following is a portion of Professor W. L. Ashley's Course 

at Chicago : 

OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Introduction 

Sect. i. Psychology as a study of behavior. 
Sect. 2. Sources of material. 
Sect. 3. Methods of study available in psychology. 
Sect. 4. General plan of procedure. 

General Aspects of Behavior 
Sect. 1. Native and acquired factors in behavior. 

A. Native, instinctive, or uncontrolled forms of behavior. 

a. Instinctive behavior. 

b. Reflexes. 

c. Automatic activities. 

d. Capacities. 

B. Acquired, modified, or controlled forms of behavior, 
a. Forms of learning, or habit formation. 
Sect. 2. Mental-physical character of behavior. 

Neural Factors in the Control of Behavior 
Sect. 1. Functions and forms of nervous systems. 

A. General account and comparisons. 

B. A more detailed account. 

C. The nervous system in man. 

Sect. 2. Dependence of behavior on stages of neural growth. 

Mental Processes in Controlled Behavior 
Sect. 1. General processes. 

Sect. 2. Sensory factors in the control of behavior. 
Sect. 3. Perceptual control of behavior. 
Sect. 4. The role of imagery and memory in behavior. 
Sect. 5. Meanings and concepts. 

Sect. 6. Judging and reasoning. Induction, hypothesis, deduction. 
Sect. 7. Volitional control of behavior. 
Sect. 8. The role of conscious values in behavior. 

A. Interest as related to volition. 

B. Feeling and emotion. 

C. Aesthetic experience. 

1 By Professor Bird T. Baldwin. 
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Professor O. H. Blakeless of Bloomsburg, Pa., submits the fol- 
lowing outlines under the general title "Discussions in Psychology" : 

Part I. Outlines and questions for psychology review, human- behavior, 
behavior and learning, unlearned behavior, attention and behavior, 
behavior and feeling, practical significance of the affective life. 

Part II. Mechanical modes of behavior. The nervous system as the organ 
of behavior, reflex and instinctive behavior, the value of human 
instincts, how instinctive behavior may be changed, habitual behav- 
ior and the law of habit building. 

Part III. Purposely controlled modes of behavior. Sensation and behavior, 
association and behavior, economy versus learning, behavior and 
the higher thought process. 

The outlines cover 465 questions or topics and are supplemented 
by others of a suggestive nature in child psychology work on the 
physical and the moral life of the child. The outline on the mental 
life of the child includes phases of attention, sense perception, 
memory, imagination, fear, anger, school activities. 

A biological and psychological point of view is carried out at 
Newark, N. J., by Professor Alice T. Whyte : 

Course I. 

The purpose of the course is gradually to secure the orientation of the 
student from the biological, physiological, psychological and sociological 
points of view through observation, experiment, lecture, report and dis- 
cussion on the following topics : 
I. Introductory — Study of Habit Formation. 

II. Description of the Nervous System. 

(I). Structural and Functional Organization. 

1. Peripheral and Central. 

2. Brain Localization. 

Relation to certain Educational Problems. 

3. Relation to Mental Phenomena. 

Reaction Time, Memory, Association, Fatigue, Aphasia. 

4. Defects. 

III. Study of the Senses. 

(I). Stimuli, (II) End Organs, (III) Characteristics of Sensation, 
(IV) Values: Cognitive and Aesthetic. 

IV. Education of the Central Nervous System. 
(I). Relation to 

1. Complexity of Structure and Function. 

2. Significance of the Lengthening Period of Infancy. 

3. Factors of Evolution. 

4. Requirements of Life. 

At Peru, Nebraska, Professor F. F. Gray emphasizes the 
anatomical conditions of mental activity. 

The first outline takes up the anatomical study of the brain of a 
sheep, after which a comparison of a sheep's and a human brain is 
made. Another is entitled, studies of cutaneous, gustatory and 
olfactory senses; a third, studies of sound, the ear and hearing; a 
fourth, the study of organic sensations; and a fifth, studies of the 
eye and vision. These outlines are detailed and are printed in the 
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form of galley sheets, which are distributed among the students. 
The outlines are supplemented by other mimeographed copies of 
outlines on kinaesthetic sensations, the James-Lange theory of emo- 
tion, study of individual imagery, memory habit and similar types. 

Introspective psychology furnishes the basis of the introductory 
course at Winona, Minnesota, where Professor Joseph S. Gaylord is 

in charge : 

Psychology — Experimental and Descriptive, gives a general acquaintance 
with the more important problems and methods of introspective psychology, 
and with the results pf psychological investigation as presented in the 
elementary text books on the subject. Each student conducts experiments 
in the senses, in feeling, association, memory, imagination, etc., but consider- 
able time is given to introspective problems in order that the students may 
acquire some facility in introspecting their own minds. 

With some work in analytic and introspective psychology, Pro- 
fessor Will S. Monroe, Montclair, N. J., emphasizes the genetic 
point of view, including reminiscences as given in autobiographies 

with a leaning toward educational applications : 

The course in Elementary Psychology includes: (i) A study of the 
psychological organism of the brain and nervous system; the nature and 
training of the special senses, and the less complex phases of perception, 
memory, imagination, thought, the emotions, habits and the will, and the 
nature of their development during the elementary school period. (2) Studies 
in the personal reminiscences of the students, to give them practice in the 
analysis of subjective mental phenomena and to deepen and broaden their 
concepts of the subjective states of childhood. (3) Reading and reviews 
of certain standard reminiscent studies of childhood, such as Pierre Loti's 
Story of a Child; Tolstoi's Childhood, Boyhood and Youth; John Stuart 
Mill's Autobiography; Helen Keller's Story of My Life. The texts used in 
the course of Elementary Psychology are Angell's Psychology, Calkins' 
First Book of Psychology, Pillsbury's Essentials of Psychology. Reference 
use is also made of the standard texts of James, Judd, Titchener, Ziehen, 
Thorndike, Royce and Donaldson. 

At Mankato, Minnesota, Professor J. A. Hancock emphasizes 
the direct and indirect methods of analytical psychology from the 
center of orientation of learning and teaching : 

Psychology I. and II. — The principal aims are to assist the student in 
the consideration of his mental processes with reference to the problems of 
learning and teaching ; to develop skill in observing and interpreting the men- 
tal phenomena of childhood and youth ; and to develop interest and apprecia- 
tion of the point of view of those years. 

A large degree of attention is given to the following topics: Individual 
growth and development, instinct, feeling and emotion, attention, interest, 
habit, the learning processes, association, imagination, memory, concept, 
forming and reasoning. Lesser consideration is given to the following: 
Sensation, the sense organs, the nervous system, suggestion, will, and such 
problems of abnormal psychology as sleep, fatigue, nervousness and insanity. 
Individual topics are assigned for extended reading, reporting, and the 
preparation of papers. 
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The functional type of psychology is brought out in a section of 

Professor Gertrude Goldsmith's outline of her work at Salem, Mass., 

on Habit, which is an adaptation of James, Angell, Caspari and 

Kirkpatrick : 

HABIT 
Its universality. 

Extent to which it pervades daily life. 
The physical basis. 
Best period for formation. 
Origin. 

Sources. 
Will. 
Circumstances. 

Our control. 
Kinds. 

Physical, intellectual, moral. 
Practical effects — 

Upon movements ; 

Upon conscious attention. 
Dependence upon sensations not attended to. 
Importance — 

As a conservative agent; 

As a professional and intellectual factor ; 

As an ally of the nervous system. 
Value of the control of habit by volition. 
Rules to observe in forming habits: 

Make a strong and decisive beginning. 

Allow no exception till fully formed. 

Allow as few opposing ideas as possible to take the attention. 

Repeat as often as possible. 

Act quickly on every good question. 

Keep the faculty of effort alive. 
Breaking habits. 

Comparative value of positive and negative initiative. 
Ethical aspects of habit. 
Disadvantage of habit. 
National habit or custom. 
Professional importance — 

For the teacher himself ; 

For the pupil. 
Habits to be cultivated in the school room — 

By the teacher ; 

By the pupil. 

Experimental psychology from the standpoint of analysis and 
introspection is illustrated by the work that Professor Harvey A. 
Peterson is doing at Normal, Illinois : 

LIST OF EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Course I. General Psychology. 
Whipple exercise on habit formation (modified). 
Cutaneous sensations. 
Color contrast. 
Color blindness. 

Visual acuity (following Whipple's Manual). 
Auditory acuity 

Whispered speech test. 

Watch test. 
Methods of learning verbatim. 
Measuring the value of a review. 
Dependence of learning on the senses employed. 
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The aims, scope and methods of educational psychology are less 

definitely worked out than those of general psychology and in most 

of the normal schools no clear cut distinction is made between the 

two. The outline of Professor Harvey A. Peterson, Normal, Illinois, 

represents a concrete approach to this subject which lays an excellent 

foundation for further investigation: 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Methods of calculating coefficients of correlation. 
Dearborn substitution test. 
Arrangements of some simple experiment on a method of teaching. 

( Not done at present) . 
The transfer of training. 
Mental fatigue. 
Practice in testing the eyesight, hearing, color perception, and memory of 

children in the training school. 
Practice in using the Binet scale in the training school. 

[Note. The difference between the visual and auditory acuity and 
color blindness tests in the elementary and advanced courses is that m the 
former, on account of the large size of the classes, the students test each 
other only, while in the advanced class (Course 3) each student tests about 
a dozen children in the training school.] 

The courses given at Los Angeles are a good illustration of the 

scope of Educational Psychology : 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

The course aims to give a knowledge of the fundamental facts of 
consciousness. The interdependence of body and mind and the effects of 
environment upon mental development are emphasized. The limits and 
meaning of education are treated from the biological and genetic points of 
view. 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. 

This study is contemporary with the first practice teaching, when the 
students feel keenly the need of a knowledge of children. 

The work consists of recitation, occasional lecture, reviews of literature 
by students, and reports of individual observations they have made. The 
aim of the course is to acquaint students with the most important established 
facts and principles of mental and physical growth ; to enable them to 
recognize types and individual differences among children; to teach them to 
notice, interpret and deal properly with defects ; and above all, to cultivate 
in them an intelligent sympathy with the children. Emphasis is laid upon 
those phases of the subject which are most closely concerned with actual 
school room work. 

ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
The problems of modern psychology which are most important for 
educational theory are studied concretely. Much attention is given to the 
results of experimental psychology, the acquisition of motor skill, and the 
economy of learning. A special study is made of methods of mental diagnosis 
and individual child development. Each student is required to do a certain 
amount of practical work in connection with the course. 

CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
This course is a continuation of Advanced Educational Psychology, and 
may be elected by students who have had sufficient training in psychological 
methods to justify specialization in the subject. The work will consist of a 
study of literature, the observation of clinical work, and the direct study 
of individual problems. 
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Professor Cephas Guillet gives a more comprehensive course at 
Westfield, Mass.: 

A study of the working of the normal mind, chiefly under the following 
heads is considered: reflexes, instincts, feelings, and voluntary action, with 
the methods of encouraging the latter; habits and their formation; the 
senses and perception, with tests for acuity, quickness, color-blindness, etc.; 
attention and fatigue as related to the work of the school; imagery and 
the imagination as related to the understanding and to oral expression; the 
memory, with class tests to ascertain the factors involved; the relation of 
types of memory and of interest to achievement and to the teacher's work of 
presentation ; the formation of concepts and the association of ideas ; the 
teacher's art in securing clearness, richness, and the abundance of ideas and 
their well-knit co-ordination into an efficient mental instrument ; finally, an 
examination of the different subjects of the elementary curriculum of the 
public schools from the point of view of hygiene, psychology, and pedagogy. 

Professor Susan F. Chase in her work at Buffalo, N. Y., empha- 
sizes the genetic point of view in educational psychology. 

Her outline is : 

FOR THE SECOND TEN WEEKS. 

I. Rapid review of first ten weeks work with application to school room 
practice. A few laboratory problems introduced to illustrate and verify. 

II. Growth and Education. Physical difference between child and 
adult; significant changes that accompany growth; mental characteristics of 
different periods from infancy to adult life; emphasis upon health and 
ability; the senses and modes of determining their conditon; fatigue and its 
relation to mental work. Laboratory tests to illustrate the last two problems. 

III. Inborn tendencies. Development of useful inborn tendencies 
through practice and through the reward of pleasure; their inhibition by 
repression, by substitution, by disuse; the value of such instincts as curiosity, 
constructiveness, emulation, etc. 

IV. Individual differences. Studies of individual children, beginning 
with the normal as a basis; constructiveness, love of achievement, emulation 
and other useful instincts. Individual differences. The problem of a child 
as an individual, differences in original capacity, in environment, in spirit or 
endeavor; the super-normal child, the sub-normal; studies of special children 
in clinics directed by Dr. Barrows, in special classes ; Binet and other systems 
of mental tests; other sociological problems touched upon; excursions to 
State Hospital, to Deaf-Mute Asylum, to the Blind; reports from special 
reading of magazine articles, such as "Training School," "Psychological 
Review," etc. 

V. Individual differences as to age. Characteristics of each period that 
determines the proper education for that period. (Follow some such outline 
as Tyler's Growth and Education). 

VI. Heredity and environment. Heredity defined, the laws of heredity, 
the gifts of heredity, the limitations of heredity, heredity and race advance- 
ment or heredity and race degeneracy. Environment influence, responsibilities 
of the individual and the State. 

VII. Method of action of the environment. Stimulating healthy growth, 
arousing desirable tendencies, elimination of unfit tendencies, the methods and 
means of education. 



Reviews of recent magazine articles and reports of recent laboratory 
work directly related to our problems. 
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The so-called "higher mental process" of learning and reasoning 
enters fundamentally in the course given by Professor Alice T. 
Whyte of Newark, N. J. : 

Course II. This course is designed to give the student an introduction 
to the methods, the fundamental facts and principles of psychology and their 
relation to the development of an Economy and Hygiene of Learning. 
Standard experiments in Memory, Practice, Association and Thinking are 
performed and statistics collected and interpreted. 

Especial attention is given to the formation of general psychological 
principles underlying the science of education and the results of their 
application to concrete cases. 

Applications are not confined to the class rooms, but extend to the 
entire range of human interest. 

I. Consciousness, Attention, Sensation, Perception, Memory, Associa- 
tion, Conception, Judgment, Reasoning, Emotion, Volition. 

II. The Self, Imitation, Interest. 

President Livingston C. Lord of Eastern Illinois State Normal, 
Charleston, Illinois, claims : 

The first aim in psychology is to see that the student possesses a body 
of properly classified psychological knowledge, and to give him a proper 
method of acquiring such knowledge. His attention is directed to the working 
of his own mind in such a manner as to make introspection fairly accurate. 
He is also directed to study the process of mental action in others as 
manifested in conduct. The student is introduced to the works of trained 
observers of the human mind that he may see through their eyes and thus 
correct his own somewhat crude observations. 

Finally, a careful application of the principles discovered and acquired 
is made to the problem of teaching. It is impressed upon the student that a 
scientific statement of a psychological principle is a much easier thing than 
its ready application to the learning mind. 

Professor E. A. Kirkpatrick of Fitchburg, Mass. gives a very 
brief outline which states the general principles underlying his 

detailed work in Genetic Psychology. The aim is, 

To get intending teachers to observe and think about mental operations. 

To give them a limited vocabulary of psychological terms. 

To make them familiar with some of the methods and results of psy- 
chological experimentation. 

To give help in planning lessons and observing and directing group 
activities of children. 
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